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Some Pertinent Economic Facts 


The Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science 
(New York) published in January, contains important 
material on the movement of prices and wages, with 
particular reference to agriculture. Perhaps no recent 
publication better illustrates the possibility of securing 
in readable and non-technical form information about 
economic questions in which ministers and other religious 
leaders are becoming increasingly interested. 


THE FARMER’s HANDICAP 


In his opening address, the chairman, William L. 
Ransom, a prominent New York attorney and former 
judge, said: “In the industrial field the principle has 
come to be fairly well established that a first charge upon 
é products of human endeavor is the maintenance, in 
sonable comfort, of those who, by hand, brain, or con- 
tributed capital, bring into being those products. The 
application of that principle is sometimes contested in 
concrete instances; the principle is often not well ap- 
plied; and the machinery for its application and enforce- 
ment still appears to function poorly, at times and in 
concrete instances; but nevertheless the principle is pretty 
firmly established, in most of the ramifications of manu- 
facture and trade. 


“Not so as yet in agriculture. There is neither accepted 
principle nor suitable mechanism for applying and en- 
forcing it. The farmer and his products are left at the 
mercy of arbitrary factors of supply and demand. Manip- 
ulations of the market may force prices far below the 
harest costs of actual production. The maintenance of 
the farmer and his family in a reasonable standard of 
comfortable living is not a first charge, or anv charge. 


-upon the selling price of the products of his toil and 


brain and invested capital.” 


In a discussion of the “price balance’ between agri- 
culture and industry, Charles J. Brand of the United 
States Department of Agriculture said: “As a matter of 
fact, not once in the long period from 1890 to 1908 did 
the index number of wholesale prices of farm products 
exceed the index number of all commodities; from 1890 
to 1896 the average annual excess compared with 1913 
of all commodities over farm products was ten points. 
. . . From 1897 to 1899, the excess still averaged nine 
‘Bints a year; from 1900 to 1908 the annual average 
tXcess of the all-commodities index over the farm prod- 
ucts’ index was six points; from 1909 to 1913 only twice 
did the index of farm products exceed the all-commodi- 
ties index. In other words, in the twenty-four years 
from 1890 to 1913, inclusive, only in 1910 and 1912 did 
wholesale prices of farm products on the average exceed 


the all-commodities price, and then only two points in 
each year.” The reversal of these figures which occurred 
during the war was followed by a counter reversal during 
the post-war deflationary period. 


FAILURE OF THE TARIFF 


On the much discussed question of the efficacy of 
the tariff as an aid to the farmer, Mr. Brand offered 
pertinent facts: “The reason the conventional tariff is 
not an effective device for the protection of export prod- 
ucts of agriculture is apparent. To be effective the 
price must be determined behind the tariff wall. The 
price of export surpluses is determined in the world 
market outside the tariff wall. How could our tariff 
affect a price made in Liverpool unless the commodity 
is offered for import into the United States? . . . 
The Tariff Act of 1922 laid a duty of 30 cents a bushe 
on all wheat imports. In spite of this relatively heavy 
duty, in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, we im- 
ported 18,050,000 bushels of Canadian wheat. During 
the nine months from July, 1923, to March, 1924, in- 
clusive, imports of Canadian wheat and flour totaled 
23,498,000 bushels. During the three remaining months 
of the fiscal year, April to June, inclusive, the imports 
declined perpendicularly to 2,271,000 bushels. 


“By reason of the acute condition of the American 
wheat farmer, President Coolidge. anxious to be help- 
ful in any way that gave promise of results, had exercised 
his powers under the elastic provisions of Section 315 
of the tariff law and, basing his action upon a Tariff 
Commission report, elevated the duty on wheat 12 cents 
a bushel, namely. to 42 cents, effective April 7, 1924. 
Now if the tariff were an effective protective agencv 
under the circumstances existing, the price of wheat if 
anything should have risen. As a matter of fact, with 
the 12 cent increase in the tariff. the price in a period 
of less than thirty days declined ten cents.” 


Gotp RESERVES AND REDISCOUNT RATES 


In an able paper on price changes and discount rates, 
Paul M. Warburg, well known New York banker, did 
violence to certain current notions about the relation of 
gold imports to prices and the extent of control exercised 
by the Federal Reserve Bank through the rediscount 
rates: “Suffice it to point out that the unprecedentedly 
large amount of gold we received—one and a half billion 
dollars since 1920—has thus far not greatly raised our 
price level.” He offered data indicating that in the fall 
of money rates which began in October, 1923, “money 
rates in the open market began to decline well ahead of 
the reduction of Federal Reserve rediscount rates, show- 
ing that in our case ‘discount rates were not making 


money rates,’ but that, on the contrary, they were follow- 
ing and not leading the general decline in the value of 
money.” 


Mr. Warburg closed by voicing a wish “that we may 
Hliye to see the time when economic education will be 
far advanced among our people that any political party 
that would proclaim a high price for cotton or a low 
discount rate as a Republican or Democratic achieve- 
ment, would be laughed out of court.” 


DECLINE OF “REAL WAGES” 


One of the most significant features of the conference 
was the paper by Professor Paul H. Douglas of Chicago 
University on the movement of real wages and the prob- 
able future of prices. He brought new support to the 
proposition, heretofore asserted, but generally ignored, 
that the earnings of industrial labor, expressed in terms 
of purchasing power, are lower today than in the nine- 
ties. The following table gives the index numbers for 
a variety of occupations in 1922 as compared with thirty 
years ago: 

Purchasing Power 
of Full-Time 
Weekly Earnings 


Industry (1890-99 = 100) 


1. Union Trades (as a whole) 
(a) Foundry and Machine Shop.... 
(b) Building Trades 
(c) Marble and Stone Work 
e) Printin ewspaper 
(f) Millwork nite 


. Other Manufacturing Industries: 
(a) Woolen Goods 
(b) Cotton Goods 
(c) Boots and Shoes 
(d) Hosiery and Knit Goods 
(e) Men’s Clothing 
(£) Lumber (1923) 


. Anthracite Mining 
. Bituminous Mining 
. Teachers 

10 


11. Government Employes (1921) 
12. Postal Employes 


The fall of five points for union labor as a whole in 
spit® of increases in certain occupations, twenty points 
for unskilled labor, forty-seven points for government 
employes, and twenty-six for postal employes are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

Other important indications are furnished by Dr. 
Douglas’ study: “In the first place, it indicates that price 
ge have not been caused in their initial stages at 
ast, by increases in wages. All the evidence seems to 
indicate that wages play primarily a passive part in price 
advances, except perhaps in such an industry as men’s 
clothing. The rates agreed upon by employers and unions, 
indeed, increase much more slowly than the rates fixed 
in the open market with unorganized workmen. . . . 
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Second, price declines are seldom, if ever, initiated by 
decreases in wages. The chain of causation is the other 
way, prices go down first and wages follow more or 
less slowly.” 
Rates AND Lasor Costs 


More hard pan was struck on the question of the rela- 
tion of wages to prices when Leo Wolman, a recognized 
authority on labor economics declared that one can not 
even assert a definite relationship between wage rates and 
labor costs: “Concerning the relation between wage 
rates and labor costs, like that between wage rates and 
earnings, very little is known. To assume that an up- 
ward or downward movement in wage rates is followed 
by a movement in the same direction and of the same 
magnitude in labor costs is certainly not at all in accord 
with the facts. But in the absence of the materials for 
precise measurement, it is not even possible to compare 
the relation between rates and labor costs in the past, 
much less to forecast its course in the future.” 


TRUE AND FatseE Economy 


A remarkably frank statement concludes the discussion 
by Professor Seligman of Columbia University on taxa- 
tion and prices: “If one-tenth of the energy which is 
today so abundantly directed to reducing the crushing 
burden of taxation bequeathed to us by the war were 
devoted to the strengthening of international coopera- 
tion in order to lessen the chances of war, we should 
really be making a beginning in the right direction. 
Instead of the futile cry against government extrava- 
gance we ought to be waging the fight against govern- 
ment aloofness from world participation. . . . With 
the growth of civilization we are bound to devote a 
continually greater proportion of the social income to 
taxation. This is not necessarily unproductive. It simply 
means that with advancing democracy and increasing 
equality the satisfaction of our collective public wants 
plays a constantly greater role in our economic and social 
life. Just as the progress of the individual in culture 
and wealth is marked by the growing ratio of his im- 
material to his material wants, so the progress of the 
community in all that really constitutes civilization is 
characterized by the increasing importance of the satis- 
faction of collective over individual wants.” 


The Question of German Disarmament 


The date set for the evacuation of Cologne—Janu- 
ary 10—has passed and Germany has been informed 
by the Conference of Ambassadors that no steps 
toward evacuation can be taken until the report of 
the Disarmament Commission has been formally re- 
ceived. What is known concerning this document 
foreshadows a set of findings that will make it pos- 
sible for the Allies, should they so desire, to justify 
an indefinite continuance of the occupation. The 
Spectator (London), whose conservative opinions are 
well known, summarizes the charges against Germany 
thus: “The Allies point out that the Great General 
Staff of the German Army has been reconstructed in 
another form; that short-service volunteers have been 
rapidly passed through the cadres; that the so-called 
Security Police are really an addition to the Reichs- 
wehr, and so on.” The Spectator thinks the German 
replies to these charges are without merit, but adds: 
“As we have said several times, although we are quite 
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ready to believe that Germany has deliberately de- 
faulted, the main fact is that Germany, as compared 
with her neighbors, is in a military sense helpless. 
For practical purposes the Treaty has been fulfilled.” 

Noteworthy in this connection is the account of 

rmany’s condition with reference to defense as com- 
pared with that of her neighbors, given in the Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly (January 2), and written by 
its Geneva correspondent. It would be difficult to lay 
hands upon any document dealing with this subject 
whose contents would be undisputed, but this state- 
ment may probably be regarded as substantially ac- 
curate: “The following facts are illustrative of the 
situation created by the one-sided disarmament of 
Germany. Germany, a country with more than 60 
million inhabitants, with a frontier of 5,000 kilometres 
in length, and a coastline exceeding 2,000 kilometres, 
has an army of 100,000 effectives all told. Universal 
compulsory military service has been abolished and 
no reserves may be trained. 


“Quite apart from the question of their numerical 
inferiority, the troops which Germany is permitted to 
maintain cannot in any way be compared with the 
armies of other countries. They are entirely lacking 
in the equipment necessary for modern warfare. They 
possess no heavy artillery, no aircraft, and no tanks. 
The German fortresses on the western frontier have 
been razed, and the few fortresses remaining else- 
where in Germany are absolutely antiquated. In the 
west 55,000 square kilometres of German territory 
have been demilitarised, not to Germany’s advantage, 
however, but solely to the advantage of her neighbors. 

“There are no state arsenals in Germany. The 
‘apacity of the existing arms and munitions factories, 
Bose members and the nature of whose manufactures 
» have been accurately determined, just suffices to sat- 
isfy current peace-time demands, and no more. Any 
rapid adaptation of other factories to meet the de- 
mands of the army in the event of possible hostilities 
has been rendered impossible by the demolitions 
effected under the Treaty of Versailles. All mobilisa- 
tion measures are prohibited. The strength of the 
navy is far below the armament limits fixed in the 
Washington Agreement of February 6, 1922. 

“On the other hand, irrespective of the navies, the 
armament possibilities of the other European States 
are absolutely unrestricted. Their output of modern 
war material is subject to no sort of limitation. There 
are states, neighbored to Germany, which, even ac- 
cording to their peace-time status, possess 5,000 tanks, 
15,000 military aeroplanes, and 350 batteries of heavy 
artillery; all of them have at disposal large reserves 
of material for the event of war. One such state 
neighbored to Germany—a state with fewer than eight 
million inhabitants—has a standing army of 80,000 
men; another, with fewer than 14 million inhabitants, 
has a standing army of 150,000 men; a third, with 
fewer than 30 million inhabitants, has a standing army 
of 275,000 men; a fourth, with under 40 million in- 
habitants, has a standing army of 700,000 men. All 
these armies are based on the system of universal 
compulsory military service, which in the event of 
ensures the introduction of the entire strength 
nation. 

“Hence Germany stands militarily impotent in the 
midst of a heavily armed continent.” 

The London Nation (January 3) comments on the 
Cologne issue in similar vein: “Germany ... may 
be better equipped than the Treaty allows for carry- 
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ing on operations of a guerilla type. But heavy artil- 
lery is essential for serious warfare, and the manu- 
facture of artillery cannot be concealed. The wildest 
Paris journal has never suggested that Germany is 
equipped with artillery, and no one in his senses 
supposes that Germany is capable of waging an ag- 
gressive war.” 


The President on Cooperation 


President Coolidge delivered an interesting speech 
on cooperative marketing at the White House on 
January 5, 1925, in welcoming the delegates of the 
National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing 
Associations. The President started by urging ‘‘con- 
sideration of some fundamentals that, if understood 
and appreciated, would clear away some of 
the greatest obstacles to effective cooperation in agri- 
culture.” He stated that “cooperation has just as good 
a chance in America as anywhere else.” 

He enunciated what one group of leaders in co- 
operative marketing regard as sound doctrine when 
he said: “Cooperation must start from the soil. It 
must have its beginnings in small and modest units. 
It must train the people who are to use it to think co- 
operatively. That will be a process requiring time and 
attended with failures. As the people learn the les- 
son, their particular projects in cooperation will gain 
strength, will command increasing confidence, will ex- 
pand the benefits to their members. The coordination 
of these local units will follow bringing them at last with 
such a working articulation as experience shall prove prac- 
ticable.” 


Part of the significance of this statement lies in the 
fact that it was uttered in the presence of a group, 
the majority of which have probably practiced the 
rapid “top-down” methods of organizing centralized 
associations and have not carried out the “funda- 
mentals” as the President sees them. 


Dr. Jowett’s Message Analyzed 


“In the course of a review of Arthur Porritt’s John 
Henry Jowett (New York Times, December 28), Mr. 
P. W. Wilson makes illuminating comment on the 
relation of Dr. Jowett’s ministry to the stress and 
strains of social living and particularly to the war. 
The absence of what might be called a distinctly social 
note in Dr. Jowett’s preaching has often been com- 
mented on. 


“After all,” says Mr. Wilson, “life is not lived in a 
cloistered cell, and the secluded seer of his generation 
had at length to face the rough and tumble of a chaotic 
era. These were questions not to be evaded. What 
about piety when there is no leisure, not so much as 
to eat? What about ‘grace’ when you cannot say 
‘not at home’ to interruptions and callers? That was 
a test under which, when it came, Jowett lost, not 
indeed his goodness, not his beliefs, but his health 
and his life. The war killed him. The resplendent 
structure of his Christian experience was bombarded 
like the great church at Rheims. The fabric stood 
firm. But its glory was now scarred. When the 
storm burst, he was still a case of deafness to be 
treated as such by the spiritual physician. .. . The 
still small voice of quietness, which hitherto had never 
failed to win a hearing, did not appeal, as he had 
hoped, to the boys in the trenches. His entire philos- 
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ophy was woven in harmonies, and discord tore it (and 
him) asunder. ... He found .. . that his keenly dis- 
tilled spirituality was not all that the situation de- 
manded. Everywhere the nation was calling for not 
the essence of the faith only but for its applications. 

owett had held that his message was redemption, not 
social reform, but he had now to realize that in redemp- 
tion social reform is included. ...He was like a 
flower crushed by the brutal heel of the militarism that 
he hated.” 


Agricultural Cooperation in Russia 


When Senator Brookhart returned from Russia in 
1923, he stated that the cooperative movement had 
withstood czarism and communism and predicted a 
great development of cooperative production and dis- 
tribution. The Selskosoyuz (the All-Russian Union 
of Agricultural Societies) has issued a report (pub- 
lished in the Russian Review of December 15) indicat- 
ing that the expansion of the agricultural cooperative 
movement continues at a surprising rate. It is stated 
that “the first half year of 1924 was particularly 
favorable for the growth and development of the 
agricultural cooperative units. The number of local 
cooperative units increased by 20.5 per cent, with an 
increase of 55 per cent in membership. With the in- 
crease and extension of the net of cooperative societies 
there was also a marked increase in the volume of 
trade in the central cooperative organizations. While 
the total volume of business for the whole of 1923 was 
27,000,000 gold rubles, the business transacted in the 
first half of 1924 amounted to 26,000,000 gold rubles. 
The increase in the business of the local cooperatives 
vas still more considerable. In the course of last 
“year (1923) goods sold by them amounted to 68,000,- 
000 gold rubles, while in the first six months of this 
year 92,000,000 gold rubles’ worth of goods were dis- 
posed of.” 


Federal Children’s Bureau Notes 


Nine out of ten of a group of 3,300 working chil- 
dren in Philadelphia recently studied were found to 
be in “blind alley” occupations. 

This is indicated by a bulletin just published by 
the White-Williams Foundation in cooperation with 
the Junior Employment Service of the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education. The bulletin describes 
a study of 3,300 working children between the ages 
of 14 and 16, three-fourths of whom were in manu- 
facturing plants and one-fourth in commercial estab- 
lishments. 


Less than one-third of the children were in jobs 
calling for memory and judgment and only about one 
in ten was in an occupation requiring any training or 
length of experience to become expert. No specific 
or general training was being received in 40 per cent 
of the manufacturing and 20 per cent of the com- 
mercial occupations. 


* * * 


There are about 264,000 crippled children in the 
‘nited States, according to an estimate in the recently 
“published “The Care, Cure, and Education of the 
Crippled Child,” by the International Society for 
Crippled Children. 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issucs. Articles 
in it are not to be construed as setting forth the official attitude or policy of the Federal Council of Churches. 
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Infantile paralysis ranks first in the list of causes 
of crippling conditions in children, “surgical” tuber- 
culosis second, congenital deformities third, and 
rachitic deformities fourth, it is stated. 


The Modern Miracle 


The Reverend Roy B. Guild, who lately resigned his 
secretaryship in the Federal Council of Churches, to 
accept the pastorate of the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church of New Bedford, Mass., in a recent address 
before the Rotary Club of that city thus characterized the 
social ministry of Christianity as compared with the kind 
of ministry typified in the story of Jesus and the widow 
of Nain: “I would not minimize that miracle, but I would 
magnify the fact that under the leadership of another 
Jew, Mr. Straus, the supplying of pure milk to the babies 
of New York City, the teaching of the mothers as to 
the care of the babies, each child of five living in that 
city today has the prospect of living eleven more years 
than did the child of a generation ago. It may be a 
heresy but I believe it is more Christian for a clergyman 
to help prevent a funeral than to conduct one. It is a 
joy to come to live in a city where there is such an 
interest in public health. The church must help maintain 
that interest and develop the morals that will make the 
people willing to pay the price for public health.” 


Social Research in China 


The proposed Chinese Institute of Social Research 
was announced in INFORMATION Service for December 
6, 1924. The December issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Christian Council of China gives further in- 
teresting details regarding it. The Institute of Social 
and Religious Research in New York has secured 
funds for a preliminary survey. Dr. Royal Meeker. 
former Commissioner of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and now Secretary of Labor and Industry 
for Pennsylvania, has gone to China to assist in this 
survey. Plans for the study are summarized as fol- 
lows: “The committee is anxious to collect and col- 
late all the scattered work of social study and in- 
vestigation which has been done in various parts of 
China in recent years, but much of which is only 
known locally. The committee is also anxious to learn 
from various branches of the Christian movement in 
China what are the problems on which the various 
groups are most anxious to get light such as could 
be furnished by a research institute. In addition they 
are desirous of learning what prospects there are of 
cooperation on the part of the universities and vari- 
ous local groups of students and social workers, it 
being the aim of the Institute not only to carry on 
specific inquiries which can only be handled by ex- 
perts, but also to promote and coordinate research 
into social conditions by other interested bodies.” 


The Century magazine, which sells regularly at $5.00 
a year, announces a special rate for ministers and theo- 
logical students of twelve issues for $3.75. The Century, 
under the editorship of Glenn Frank, has given a great 
deal of attention to interpretations of current thought 
within the churches, and of religious and ethical trends 
outside the churches. 
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